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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 


Office oi Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave„ Suite 304, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


SPECIAL TO CARL ERICSON, WASHINGTON CAPITAL NEWS SERVICE June 1, 1967 

The annual commencement of The George Washington University will take 
place on Sunday, J]Jne U, 1967, at 8:00 p.m. in the University Yard (Constitution 
Hall if rain). 

There will be a PICTURE SESSION before the exercises from 7:20 to 7:1*0 p.m. 
in the first floor of the University Library, 2023 G ^t. N. W. if the weather 
is fair or in the President General's Reception A oom, Constitution Hall if rain. 

Receiving honorary degrees of ^octor of ’“aws will be: Senator Edward Brooke 
of ** A assachussetts; Associate Justice T 0 m C. Clark of the Supreme G 0 urt; 

•Thomas V. Jones, president of the Northrop Corporation; General Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, Supremo A llied c 0 muiander 5 Europe; and Congressman *ilbur D. Mills 
of Arkansas. 

Receiving alumni achievement awards will be: Dr. Leon Jacobs, Scientific 
director. Division of Biologies Standards, NIH; Dr. ^obert Morris Rage, former 
Director of Research at the U.S. Naval Research Laboratory; and A ’*rs. Theodore 
0- Wedel, Associate General Secretary for Christian Unity, National ^ouncil 
of Churches. 

Various students, honor graduates and the student commencement speaker, 
Justin ^dward Beals will also be assembled for pictures. 

JANE LINGO and MARION CORDDRY of the Public Relations Staff will be present 

to assist photographers. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 704. Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 

POST, STAR, NEWS City Desks 
POST, STAR photography 
UPI News Pictures 
AP Photography 

PICTURE SUGGESTIONS 

WHAT: Graduation preliminary events 
at GWU 

WHERE: GWU Campus 

WHEN: Friday, June 2, 1967 

1. GWU Air Force ROTC COMMISSIONING ASSEMBLY, Lower Lounge, Lisner 
Auditorium, 21st and H Sts. N.W. Nine new lieutenants will be 
commissioned in the United States Air Force Reserve and will 
have.their new bars pinned/on by sweethearts and members of their 
families. This will be the last GWU ROTC Commissioning Assembly 

as the program is being discontinued at GWU. BEST PICTURE TIME 11:15 a.m. 

2. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE CLOSING ASSEMBLY, Lisner Auditorium. Two 
husbands and wives are among the graduates: Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Steinkuller of 4853 Cordell Ave. Bethesda , Md., .she is the former 
Joan Sommers, daughter of GWU Professor of Public Administration 
Waldo Sommers; and Mr. and Mrs. W. Stuart Battle of 4215 Argyle 
Terrace N.W., she is the former Constance Urciolo. (All four will 
receive the degree of Doctor of Medicine at the June 4 GWU 
Commencement.) BEST TIME FOR PICTURES 2:15 p.m. 

3. AWARDS TEA, Lower Lounge, Lisner Auditorium. Vial ter Trohan, 
president of the Gridiron Club, will present the Jesse Frederick 
Essary Prize in Journalism. The newly established Schoenfeld 
Ai^ard in German Studies will be presented for the first time. GWU 
President Lloyd H. Elliott, deans of the university, and others, 
will present some 50 prizes and awards. Donald R. Hanscom of 

920 S. Alfred St., Alexandria, Va., and Jack Ronald Starr of 

2801 New Mexico Ave., N.W., and Robert A. Liss of 8820 Lanier Drive, 

Silver Spring, Md c , will all receive three awards each. 

PARKING will be available on GWU Lots 2 and 3 reached by turning- 
right off of H Street immediately after 2119 H St. which is a 
university dormitory, proceeding down the alley, turning right 
again. Photographers should identify themselves to the attendant 
on duty. If he is not visible, leave a note on the windshield. 

JANE LINGO and MARION CORDDRY of the Public Relations Staff will be 
present to assist photographers at the events. 
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Post, Star, News women's departments 

PICTURE SUQCttSTZfli 

WHATi President's Peception 
for the Graduates 

WHFREi Chinese Room end Main 

Ballroom, Mayflower Hotel 

-W2Si Saturday, June 3, at fit30 p.a. 
George Washington University President and Mrs. Lloyd H. “lliott will 
receive the graduates and their families in the Chinese Roem and the 
guests will stroll on into the *aln Ballroom where there will be dancing 
and refreshments* This year Or* timer Louis Cayeer, University Historian 
and Professor of European History, who is completing 50 years' service to 
the university, will receive with President and *rs. -lliott. ‘here is 
always a variety of dress including uniforms and native costumes* Thera 
is a large number of pretty girls in this year's undergraduate group* 


J AVI LINGO of Urn Public Relations Staff will ba present to assist photographer* 
between 8130 and 9*30 p*n* 






NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 304, Washington. D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 

Memo to Eds, Kayser text, 
citations texts, pic sugg, 
tickets 

AP,UPI- Memo to EDS, Kayser text, citations 

texts , tickets PICTURE SUGGESTION 

AP photo,UPI News Pictures- pic sugg, tickets 

POST,STAR photo- pic sugg, tickets WHAT: GWU Commencement 

graduates and dignitaries 

WHERE: University Library, 

1st Floor, 2023 G St., N,W. 

If rain - Constitution Hall 
President General's 
Reception Room 

WHEN: Sunday, June 4, 1967 
7 :20 to 7:40 p.m. 

1. GWU President Lloyd H. Elliott with recipients of honorary degrees of 
Doctor of Laws: Senator Edward Brooke of Massachusetts; Associate 
Justice Tom C. Clark of the Supreme Court; Thomas V. Jones, President 
of the Northrop Corporation; General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe; and Congressman Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas. 

2. President of the General Alumni Association, Judge L. Jackson Embrey, 
with recipients of Alumni Achievement Awards: Dr. Leon Jacobs, 

Scientific Director, Division of Biologies Standards, NIH; Dr. Robert 
Morris Page, former Director of Research at the U.S. Naval Research 
Laboratory; and Mrs. Theodore 0. Wedel (Cynthia Clark Wedel), Associate 
General Secretary for Christian Unity, National Council of Churches. 

3. Student Commencement Speaker Justin Edward Beals of 1112 56th Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Md. with Dr. John F. Latimer, University Marshal. 

4. Dr. Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor of European History and University 
Historian, who is completing 50 years service to the University, 
who will give the Commencement address, and who will receive the 
honored status of Professor Emeritus at the exercises. Photographed 
with several students. 

OTHER PICTURES can be arranged. 

PARKING at the University will be available on Lots 2 and 3, reached by 
turning right at 2119 H St. (a University dormitory) into the alley 
proceeding down alley, turning right again, seeing Lots 2 and 3 and 
picking a spot. (Constitution Hall - take a taxi.) 

JANE LINGO, MARION CORDDRY, AND MARGO AYLESWORTH of the Public Relations 
Staff will be present to assist photographers. 
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Commencement Address 

The George Washington University 

Sunday, June 4, 1967 

Speaker - Dr. Elmer Louis Kayser 

Your speaker tonight is on the spot. When our 
esteemed President, with his usual generosity, invited 
me to give the Commencement Address, pride said accept 
quickly; humility said accept hesitantly; common sense 
would have said decline with thanks. I accepted quickly, 
and ever since, my lot has been anguish of the soul and 
torment of the spirit. What could I say in what is both 
a Commencement speech and, in a sense, my own valedictory? 
For as you know, my fellow members of this graduating 
class, fifty years removed, I too receive tonight my 
freedom from the classroom. It is to you graduates that 
I speak. 

I imagine that where a man has taught for a half 
century in one place, he has pretty nearly said every 
thing he knows, really because in every course he gives, 
if he would confess the truth, he teaches every thing 
that he knows. And, a man should not quote himself, 
at least not too often. The Pharaohs are no deader 
than they were when I started out and I do not believe 
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that fifty years have taught me any new method of 
resuscitation. I am afraid that my story has not 
changed too much over the years. The horrible real¬ 
ization now comes to me that I must have gone the limit 
of self-quotation. I am heartily aware of the fact 
that as the years go on and the arteries harden, it 
is easy for history to become his story. It is not 
because I have been doing any individual wrong these 
years, I hope, for I have tried to give them all a 
break. 

I had been teaching but a few weeks when I met my 
chief. Professor Swisher, just as I was leaving my 
classroom. "And what," he said, "were you dealing with 
today?" With the pomposity that only a young instructor 
can assume, I said: "We were considering the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War." "I hope," Swisher said, "You considered 
it favorably" and he walked on. I had my lesson: I 
have tried to consider them all favorably ever since. 

But here I have done, one of those things that I 
had decided must not be done. I had determined not to 
betray any trace of anecdotage, and I have already 
convicted myself. Just in that same way I have gone 
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along worrying about what I must not do in this 
address, and now, as I get tardily down to it, I am 
about to do everyone of those things that I had made 
up my mind must not be done. 

I am going to talk for a few minutes about this 
age of ours. I say "ours". For a teacher must be the 
contemporary of every student he faces. Their age is 
his age and their idiom must not be unknown to him. I 
hasten to say that does not mean that he, any more 
than the responsible citizens in his classes, should 
ape the way of the moron fringe in tastes, attire, 
conduct, and speech. For I would not say that this 
decor , if I may insult the word by calling it that, 
is characteristic of our age. Those who adopt it, are 
of course, conspicious, that is their aim, and it seems 
to have a high rate of contagion at present. But there 
have been epidemics before. I have understood that 
the Black Death in the 14th Century was a bad one, and 
even harder on sanitation and aesthetics. So let us 
have hope. 

But dismissing this as one of those things that 
seems fundamental only to the superficial, let me say. 
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very seriously, that this age, not that you are going 
into, but that you have been in and will remain in, 
with the benefit of a diploma, is above all things 
turbulent, pessimistic and litigious. Ours often 
seems to be a dissatisfied society that protests 
volubly and violently, and, from what I read, I might 
add vicariously, but that thinks too seldom and often 
wills feebly. I ask you not to be satisfied with these 
mass assertions of symbolic support or dissent. I 
ask you to reassert your birthright as thinking members 
of a democracy, and to act accordingly. 

I am afraid that I have been guilty, as have 
many of my fellows, in referring to that stage in the 
history of early man, when the first organized commun¬ 
ities appear, as the Urban Revolution. What is going 
on today could even more appropriately be called the 
Urban Revolution. A wholesale movement of population 
toward the cities has transformed totally the position 
of those cities in our social and political structure. 
Cities have become huge deposits of the uprooted. 
Because the vast inpouring of the less circumstanced 
creates problems, the original inhabitants of the inner 
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city have fled to the suburbs, leaving slum dwellers 
in increasing number and businesses which themselves 
are showing likewise a tendency to flee. 

The old city, with its neighborhoods, was a compact, 
self-sufficient, little world with the necessities and 
the amenities of life readily available. When I was 
a boy, my father had to walk only three squares to his 
place of employment, I walked two squares to graded 
school, five squares to high school, three squares to 
church. I walked to the Public Library and to the 
stores. The city was Washington, D.C. I need not 
contrast this with the present situation. That older 
one was a very personal society. It lives today only 
in nostalgia. For anyone who would try to reconstitute 
it, bell, book and candle await. I knew pretty nearly 
everybody in my part of town, as my parents and 
grandparents had before me. It was my school, my park, 
my library, my church, and so it was with everyone 
else, and no one would have thought of doing anything 
to deface it, defame it, or injure it. If he had, 
there were good force sanctions to prevent any repetition. 

Behold our impersonal society today, bereft of these 
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bonds linking individual and community. In being 
disciplined and orderly in the older society, men were 
doing what came naturally. 

Today the great concern is security, but the old 
basis for security, community roots, is gone and 
recourse seems open only to government. There is 
too much of the state in our life today, but those 
who are critical of its encroachments, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, must remember that they are 
due in part to the individual's abdication of his 
responsibilities and duties, and in part, to irresistible 
new forces. It would be the greatest tragedy in history 
if our high civilization had produced in its master¬ 
piece, the modern city, a cannibal which devours its 
own children. 

You will, regardless of your vocation but as 
involved citizens, find yourselves facing the city at 
every turn, politically, socially, economically, 
spiritually, and intellectually. That familiar map 
of our country with its checker-board of states will 
become, is becoming, gradually obsolete as a represen¬ 
tation of reality. The impact of the new demography 
with a few megalopolises, running over state lines, 
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virtually turning the rest of the country into hinter¬ 
lands, will make a new map, far different from any 
that our fathers visualized. 

But let us expand our map. Let us look at the 
world. I utter no criticism: I merely record an 
observation when I say, tuat as far as most of the 
American people seem to know, this country has no 
foreign policy. Even as new stormclouds become 
more ominous, our most serious undertaking in the 
foreign field today is producing a moral crisis 
among our people. The keepers of the American 
conscience speak in discordant voices. I am convinced 
that this arises not from a lack of patriotism, but 
from confusion. There is no one clear call. Without 
clarity in thinking, there is apt to be ambiguity in 
action. 

There can be no debate over the valour of our men 
in the field. Whoever demeans them, demeans his 
country. Nor fundamentally is the question one of 
hawks and doves, to stay in or get out. The question 
is: what is the basis on which we stay in or get out? 

It must be noted that the welcome assurance of 
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distinguished military men, that victory, though 
distant, will come, does not end the confusion. For 
while there may be no substitute for victory, victory, 
itself, today requires definition. 

It is particularly tragic that at this time, when 
our people are so sensitive to the divisive forces 
and tensions of our over-whelmingly urban society, 
that they lack the cohesive influence of a united 
front in a grave national undertaking in the area of 
foreign relations. For they are thus denied the 
consolation which softens sacrifice, personal and 
material. At the same time the national effort is 
blunted by the absence of a united zeal for the cause 
and encouragement is given to our adversaries. 

If our people could but see the part that this 
present undertaking represents in the whole picture 
of American foreign policy, if they could see its 
relation to a grand design, if men saw distinctly 
its bearing on the security of the United States, 
the crisis would be abated and the tension reduced. 

It may be that these are arcane matters understood 
only by the initiated, but if they are, the people 
are still concernedly curious. 
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There was a time, years ago, when people talked 
about our manifest destiny, some facetiously, others 
quite seriously. Lecturing on the subject before an 
English audience in 1C80, John Fiske recalled the 
familiar story of the three Americans, each of whom 
proposed a toast. The first one said: "Here's to 
the United States, bounded on the north by British 
America, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
east by the Atlantic and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean." Following him the second said: "Here's to 
the United States, bounded on the north by the North 
Pole, on the south by the South Pole, on the east by 
the rising and on the west by the setting sun." He 
was applauded, but the third patriot arose and said: 

'If we are going to leave the historic past and present, 
and take our manifest destiny into account, why restrict 
ourselves within the narrow limits imposed by our 
fellow country-man who just sat down? I give you the 
United States - bounded on the north by the aurora 
borealis, on the south by the procession of the 
equinoxes, on the east by the primeval chaos, and on 
the west by the day of judgement." 
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Before we risk the hazards of the third speaker's 
suggestions, it mignt be well to reappraise the whole 
matter of foreign policy. A quarter of a century 
ago, Mr. Walter Lippmann, in what could well be a 
tract for these times, succinctly stated the basis 
for such a reappraisal. He wrote: "Without the con¬ 
trolling principle that the nation must maintain its 
objectives and its power in equilibrium, its purposes 
within its means and its means equal to its purposes, 
its commitments related to its resources and its 
resources adequate to its commitments, it is impossible 
to thirk at all about foreign affairs." Diplomacy, 

I might note, is still the science of the possible. 

I have been referring to that great confrontation 
which now goes on, as we face the city and as we face 
the world. But if we are going to confront great 
problems, we must be prepared to confront ourselves. 

Are we free men? Have we kept the individual within 
us alive? For while proclamations and laws can make 
men free, only knowledge and the will to stay free, 
can keep them free. A contemporary philosopher has 
said that the problem is how to combine the degree of 
initiative which is necessary for progress with the 
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degree of cohesion that is necessary for survival. 

In exalting democracy we must remember that it should 
be a means of securing liberty. We must not forget, 
and I follow the phraseology of the same philosopher, 
that where each is the slave of all, the individual 
is but a little better off than where all are the 
slaves of the despot. A great society has no special 
excellence of its own, except as a means toward a 
great life for those who compose it. It cannot achieve 
its end merely by training for mediocrity. Because all 
cannot utilize some things, it should not proscribe 
those things that others can use to great social and 
individual benefit. But a few days ago, Mr. William 
Schuman of Lincoln Center spoke of the need to support 
the aristocratic claims of art in a democratic society. 
It may be correct that today we know too much and feel 
too little those deep emotions which stirred men in 
the past. We can well afford to develop a truer com¬ 
passion, to kindle a warmer faith and to stimulate 
a more active patriotism. 

It would be truly disheartening if all of the 
thousands, who join movements today, who stage demon- 
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etrAtirme, who quajip. up pi <\ f > t lines, forgoffan 

that they were individuals, if they were all merely 
followers of some Pied Piper, or like lemmings running 
blindly to the sea. We wonder whether they have that 
courage, that knowledge of their duty, that sense of 
honor in action that Pericles named as the ingredients 
of greatness? 

The circumstances of our age deprive me of the 
use of those time-honored cliches which traditionally 
end a commencement address. I cannot in good faith 
conclude by opening up to you a brave new world. 

It is the old world you have been living in all 
along, heavily weighted by its unsolved problems. 

1 have verifnred to underscore three of those problems, 
which must have occurred to you again and again. Are 
we going to handle the urban leviathan, or is it going 
to crush us? What does our nation visualize as its 
proper role in the world, and how can we get that 
role implemented? Finally, and most importantly, where 
do you and your contemporaries take your stand, so 
that as free men you can remain free and justify 
yourselves in the eyes of a doubting world. 
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Your presence here tonight proclaims that you will 
act as trained members of our society. To your 
knowledge add dedication, and to your dedication a 
faith that can still move mountains. 

The old world that you have known for some time 
is still with you. You cannot accept the problems 
which harass it today as insoluble. Here is your 
task. Get on with it. And may your generation, by 
God's grace, bring in a golden age. 
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MEMORANDUM TO: EDITORS 

FROM: JANE LINGO, GWU, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
RE: GWU COMMENCEMENT TONIGHT JUNE 4, 1967 

Attached is a text of the commencement speaker. Dr. Elmer 
Louis Kayser Professor of European History and University 
Historian; texts of the citations for the five honorary Doctor 
of Laws Degrees to be conferred on Senator Edward Brooke of 
Massachussetts; Associate Justice Tom C. Clark of the Supreme 
Court; Thomas V. Jones, president of the Northrop Corporation; 
General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Supreme Allied Commander Europe; 
and Congressman Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas; PICTURE SUGGESTIONS 
FOR A 7:20 to 7:40 PICTURE SESSION; and tickets. 
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FOR RELEASE Monday June 19, 1967 
Margo Aylesworth, 676-6464 

GWU ECONOMIST JOHN W. KENDRICK has developed broader definitions 
which suggest the gross national product and its investment com¬ 
ponent are substantially larger than indicated in official Commerce 
Department estimates. Kendrick, a senior research staff member of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, describes his findings in 
their annual report released today. 

By including the value of housewives' services and volunteer 
labor, Professor Kendrick raises the 1965 GNP by around $158 
billion, or nearly 25%. The inclusion of other noncommercial 
economic services, particularly rental value of durable capital 
goods owned by households and governments, raises total "imputed 
values" up to more than 50% of the official GNP. 

Kendrick found almost 4 times as much gross investment as the 
Commerce Department. His definitions included purchases of 
durable goods and structures by households, governments and 
business. Kendrick also included intangible outlays such as 
research and development, education and training, medical, 
health and mobility costs. 
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According to Professor Kendrick, the essence of investment is 
outlays that maintain or increase the capacity of human and 
nonhuman economic resources to produce output and income in 
future periods 

Thus, his estimates indicate that "total investment" rose from 
38% of GNP in 1929 to 47.5% in 1965. In contrast. Commerce 
Department estimates show investment as around 16% of GNP in 
both years . 

Kendrick does not advocate that the Commerce Department immed¬ 
iately adopt his expanded definitions. He suggests further 
development and refinement before his new concepts and estimates 
are incorporated into official accounts. 

Kendrick is convinced that in the future his broader concepts 
will make Commerce Department estimates more useful, particularly 
for analysis of economic growth and long-term projections. 

In addition to Kendrick's material, the National Bureau's Annual 
Report contains a summary of all the research going on at the 
Bureau by Dr. Geoffrey Moore, Director of Research, and by the 
other staff members. (See attached release by N.B.E.R.) 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 20, 1967 

Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

GWU PATENT, TRADEMARK, COPYRIGHT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE CONFERENCE 

Imiroving industrial and intellectual property systems for greater social 
progress will be the theme of the 11th Annual Iublic Conference of The Patent, 
Trademark, Copyright Research Institute of the George Washington University 
to be held Thursday and Friday, June 22 and 23, 1967, in the Shoreham Hotel. 

All sessions will be held in the Empire Room. Thursday, June 22 , the 
conference will run from 9 a.m. to 5:35 p.m. Friday, June 23, the hours will 
be from 8:50 a.m. to 1 p.m. The recent Presidential Commission Report and 
other'proposed federal legislation will be analyzed and discussed in the 
second session of the conference beginning at 11:10 a.m., Thursday, June 22. 

A COMPLETE PROGRAM IS ATTACHED 

Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, Vice President in charge of Research Laboratories, 
General Motors Corporation, will receive the Charles F. Kettering Award 
for Meritorious Work in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Research and 
Education at a 7:30 p.m. dinner in the Empire Room of the Shoreham Hotel 
on Thursday, June 22. The award, given annually, will be presented by George 
Washington University 1 resident Lloyd H. Elliott. Dr. Hafstad will make 
an acceptance address. Vice Admiral O.S. Colclough, U.S.N. (Ret.), Director 
Emeritus of the Institute, will be master of ceremonies for the dinner. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained from Leona Beeker, 676-6450. 
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FOR RELEASE AFTER 9:00 p.m. 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

GM's Lawrence HAFSTAD 
DEFENDS PATENT SYSTEM; 

RECEIVES GWU AWARD 

A General Motors scientist tonight supported the modern 
"team approach to invention" and defended the present U.S. 
patent system in its effectiveness. COMPLETE TEXT ATTACHED 

Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, Vice President in charge of 
General Motors' Research Laboratories, told delegates to a 
national patent research conference ( The George Washington 
University Patent, Trademark, Copyright Research Institute's 
11th annual conference, June 22 and 23, at the Shoreham Hotel 
in Washington, D.C. ) that, in changing the patent laws, 

"the overall objective must be to handle fewer and more 
significant claims more justly -- rather than a high volume 
of weak claims more conveniently." 

The new patent Ihw, proposed by a President's Commission, 
he said merely paid lip service to the underlying need to 
provide incentive for the actual inventor. 

In regard to one change proposed in patent filing procedures 
called the "first to file" concept, he asked, " How is the 
potential flood of half baked ideas to be controlled?" 
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He also stated that the high sounding operation of 
"giving the patent to the public" from government contracted 
work may be a completely useless gesture, regardless of its 
political appeal. Worse yet, in some instances,he stated, 

"it ensures that no manufacturer can pick it up, and the 
public will not receive its benefit in the market place." 

Dr. Hafstad's remarks were made following his acceptance 
of the Charles F. Kettering Award for "meritorious work in 
patent, trademark, and copyright research and education," at 
a dinner in the Shoreham Hotel. The award is given annually 
by the GWU Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute. 

The award was presented by George Washington University's 
Vice President for Academic Affairs, Dr. Harold F. Bright, 
at the annual conference of the GWU Patent, Trademark, and 
Copyright Institute. 

4 

In his acceptance address the G.M. scientist said that, 
contrary to American folklore, the rights of the modern day 
inventor are not being usurped, and that, in many ways, the 
employed inventor in a large laboratory is much like a.home 
_ run hitter on a baseball team, 

"No one seems, to feel that home run hitters are abused for 
working on a salary and getting salary increases and bonuses 
as rewards for good performance. The professional inventor, 
whether in industry or in government, is similarly rewarded and 
is even more free than the baseball player to seek a new 
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employer if he has reason to feel inadequately appreciated," 
he said. 

Dr. Hafstad added that, like many engineers and scientists, 
he preferred to work as a professional problem solver on 
a salary, rather than as a free lancer seeking riches from 
a single invention. 

"Some people just seem to want to work on something 
difficult, challenging, and socially significant -- problems 
too large for attack by a single individual." 

He pointed out that, "The team approach to invention is 
an effective method for spreading very large risks for very 
large rewards." Because of competition and the profit motive 
in industrial research, he said that the patent system provides 
management with every incentive for so arranging the working 
conditions of its technical employees as to encourage invention. 

Dr. Hafstad also warned that, unless more safeguards are 
provided, the "first to file" procedure proposed in the new 
patent law may stymie serious attempts at developing ideas 
into useful devices or processes for the public. 

"The purpose of our patent system," he said, "should be 
to encourage and reward the true inventor and not the purveyor 
of unproven paper proposals. 'First to file' seems to substi¬ 
tute appearance for substance." 

In regard to government versus contractor ownership of 
patent titles. Dr. Hafstad said the possibilities of give-aways 
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are probably greatly exaggerated. 

"Government developments," he said, "usually come in the 
military or space ’cost is no object' category, and much 
further development is needed before products can compete in 
the extremely cost conscious civilian market. On balance, the 
public is more likely to profit in the long run from a policy 
encouraging further development for the civilian market,rather 
than one which tends to freeze a development at the governmental 
cost level." He said he believed the burden of proof should 
be on the government to show that the public would really profit 
in some manner by a patent not given to the contractor. 
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LAY COMMENTS 


ON THE PROPOSED PATENT LAW 

We have all long been interested in the U.S. patent system and no 
little concerned that it should seem to be under attack. Its purpose, as 
well as its effectiveness, is being questioned, and claims are made that 
conditions are now so changed that the patent law as we know it is obsolete. 

I read that the law has not been changed for 130 years, and this is given as 
a need for a basic overhaul. While need for changes may be indicated, this 
specific argument leaves me cold. Our Constitution is considerably older 
than our patent system, and I am tempted to add that the Ten Commandments 
are a lot older than either. What endures must contain some element of good, 
and in my mind this should be a symptom of strength, not of weakness. 

As this group is well aware, one can find roots of the patent system 
in reports on ancient Greece, in the patents to Galileo and others during 
the Italian renaissance, and in the Tudor monopolies in Great Britain. But 
it is too often overlooked that in the Colonial period, the colonies (with a 
single exception) granted a relatively large number of patents, and, in fact, 
by the time of the Revolution the patent activity in the colonies was very 
substantial. We cannot perhaps claim to have originated the patent system, 
but there is much to support an argument that the colonies created a new and 
independent center for the growth of the patent concept. 

Our first patent act of 1790 was much more of an innovation than is 
sometimes recognized. It led the first British patent act by many years. It 
is the first specific statute to start an enduring patent system. It said 
that anyone complying with the statutory terms had a right to a patent -- a 
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vital and basic change from the concept of the royal grant made by the British 
Crown as a matter of favor. 

While there is much to view in the United States patent system as rep¬ 
resenting the results of an economy and of political thinking that was independ¬ 
ent and leading in its day, we must not belittle what other countries have done. 
Indeed, depending on how one wants to argue the history, some of them may lay 
claim to earlier antecedents than our own. At the very least, I suggest that 
those who so lightly assume that the world should adopt our particular system 
should bear in mind that -- while we have a case to be proud of -- we did not 
originate patents, and others may have some good ideas, too. 

If we ignore the extremists, there is agreement that some system of 
incentives is desirable. Even the Russians have found that out. The argument 
really is about the details of the system which will be most effective at least 
cost. Here I wish to emphasize that I speak not as a professional expert in 
this field, but as a concerned and interested amateur. My grown life has been 
spent not in worrying about patents, but in learning how to bring to bear on 
real social problems the reservoir of knowledge created by, or which can be 
created by, science. For this reason, as I talk about patents and patent law, 

I can only give my impressions, based on my frequent but only incidental con¬ 
tact with this field. 

In recent months we have all been exposed to the pros and cons of the 
proposed new patent law. The objectives are unassailable -- namely, (1) to 
raise the quality and reliability of U.S. patents, (2) to reduce the time and 
expense of obtaining and protecting a patent, and (3) to speed public dis¬ 
closure of scientific and technological information. 

In the fine print, however, and in the discussions, one encounters 
confusing questions of both procedure and policy. There is lip service to 
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the underlying need to provide incentive for the actual inventor, but the real 
worry is all about the excessive work load for the Patent Office; whether 
title to inventions from government R&D should go to the government or a con¬ 
tractor; and the inherent iniquity of any monopoly, even one created by the 
government itself. Finally, there is much concern about the patent rights of 
the professionally employed inventor as against that of his employer, whether 
in private industry or in government. I will comment on these matters later. 

I have been interested in patents all my life, for as a child I had 
older brothers who were enthusiastic but unsuccessful basement inventors. En¬ 
couraged by patent lawyers, they got patents all right, but made no sales! 

Since those days I have been interested in reading all I could about patents. 

I have found it instructive but confusing to peruse the literature, for while 
the same words -- such as the word "invention" -- are used repeatedly, the 
game is to guess from the context in which the word is used what that particu¬ 
lar author really meant by his use of the word. When sociologists and econo¬ 
mists write about inventions and how they are made and laboratories and how 
they operate, I find it hard to recognize their description of a field in 
which I have spent most of my life. 

I am reminded of an anecdote related by my favorite math professor at 
Johns Hopkins in my student days. He was warning us that mathematicians were 
usually socially unpopular, and he had a very plausible explanation. Social 
conversation, he reminded us, was like a game of tossing a small balloon from 
one person to another. Each makes some polite remark and passes the conver¬ 
sational lead to a neighbor. When the conversation reaches the mathematician, 
he is apt to ask rudely, "Will you please define your terms?" This is equiva¬ 
lent to poking a pin in the balloon, and completely ruins the game. 
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In the patent law discussions I've been reading, a little more mathe¬ 


matical precision in definitions would be most useful. I could give you many 
examples, but one will make the point. In a recent article the proponents of 
government ownership of title to inventions are said to "view the alternative 
as analogous to building a bridge with government funds and then turning it 
and the toll rights over to the contractor." Here the "invention" is clearly 
taken to mean the completed, commerically-proven entity, quite contrary to 
the usual meaning of the word as referring to conception alone -- but then 
perhaps the misinterpretation is deliberate! 

In reading on this subject it is especially necessary to consider the 
source and to allow for the motivations of the authors. The patent lawyers 
and other professionals in the field certainly know the meanings of their 
use of the words, but authors distort meanings in accord with their emotional 
bent. There is also some vested interest in the confusion in terms, even for 
the "pros." From the rich collection of quotes in Gilfillan, for example, we 
can find a statement that patent litigation has become a game .... and "the 
better the player, the more complicated and uncertain he likes the game to be, 
and the more likely the result is to be a triumph of the skill of counsel 

(1 

rather than a determination of the real merit of the patent or of the defenses." 
In contrast to engineers, lawyers are not problem solvers -- they are paid to 
be argument winners! 

The above comments are made to emphasize the distinction and the wide 
gap between an invention and a successful commercial product. This distinction 
is basic to much of the current controversy. In recent professional R&D lit¬ 
erature, invention is recognized to be a first step in the process of innovation. 
Further, it is recognized to be a small step in most cases. In the recent 
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Charpie report, "invention 1 * is estimated to represent not more than five per 

( 2 ) 

cent to fifteen per cent of the cost of innovation. There is really a long 

row to hoe between n invention" -- which for this use may be taken as meaning 
proven technical feasibility of a novel potentially-useful device or process 
-- and commercial application, let alone commercial financial success. Even 
within a single company, and for people with great prestige and influence, 
innovation is recognized as being an even tougher job than invention. To 
quote C. F. Kettering, "(The) greatest durability contest in the world is 
trying to get a new idea into a factory.*’ 

In my personal opinion much of the current controversy about our 
patent system arises because this recognition of the distinction between 
invention and innovation is at odds with popular American folklore and myth¬ 
ology, and the hopes and dreams of individual inventors. Many patent lawyers 
may disagree with this statement, but patent lawyers talk mainly to each 
other and draw their conclusions from a highly unrepresentative sample. As 
the American dream has it, based on conditions a century ago, the lone 
basement or backyard inventor gets a simple, novel, but revolutionary idea, 
like putting a wiggle in the hairpin wire, gets a patent, and his fortune 
is made. In such simple cases invention and innovation are synonymous. 

In this day and age, however, especially for industrial applications 
based on modern science, most inventions involve much more sophisticated 
ideas. It is not so much that the inventive process itself has changed, 
as that the innovation component of the over-all process is assuming a con¬ 
tinually increasing role. Invention is still essential, for this triggers the 
rest of the process, but we now need at least equal incentive for innovation 

in addition. This is an unpleasant fact of life which our liberals find it 

(3) 

convenient to ignore. To quote H. L. Nieburg, himself certainly no reac- 
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tionary -- "The small band of Liberals that opposes 'give-aways 1 fails to 
grasp the inefficacy of the solution proposed (strict public title) to solve 
the problems which it vividly describes." 

Before giving my comments on the proposed law itself, I would like to 
discuss a bit more some of the problem areas with which the law seems to 
concern itself. 

The basic question of "monopoly" -- which is, after all, what is 
created by a patent -- I will pass quickly, for it is outside my area of com¬ 
petence. As a layman I assume it is the government's business to devise 
equitable rules for the game to be played by our competing free enterprise 
activities, and that the government will, further, police the activities to 
prevent cheating. 

The question of government title to government-financed inventions is 
one with which I have had considerable experience, and this may make my im¬ 
pressions of some value. 

I would like first to talk about the situation with respect to the 
Atomic Energy Law, where the government holds all titles, and then the practice 
at the Department of Defense where there is more flexibility. 

Having been an "atom smasher*' by trade since 1928, I am personally aware 
of the step-wise development of the technology in this field, both prior to and 
during the secrecy period of World War II. I was indirectly involved during 
the formulation of the McMahon Act, and after the war served with the AEC in 
administering many contracts under the patent provisions of the 1946 Act. 

To be candid, though my basic bias is that of a free enterpriser, I had 
no difficulty in either accepting or defending the policy of government title 
to patents, even those emerging from embryonic privately financed research. 
Here, in addition to the overwhelming tax-payer equity in the technology, where 
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an entire new industry was created at government expense, there were the 
urgent national security arguments. 

My experience with the Dept, of Defense patent policy has led to 
quite different conclusions. I served in the Pentagon for several years 
under James Forrestal and Vannevar Bush as Executive Secretary of the Research 
and Development Board. At about that time I was also Chairman of the then 
Interdepartmental Committee on Science, wherein we made one of the early 
determined efforts to get a uniform patent policy throughout the government. 
This experience gave me an appreciation of the number and diversity of the 
problems to be met in an activity as large and ramified as that of the U.S. 
government. 

In military procurement it has long been traditional to give title 
for patents to the contractor, retaining royalty-free use for the government. 
This policy has always worked well through the years, for with the extra car¬ 
rot of patent rights the contractor could and would assign his best and most 
experience men, as well as his backlog of technology, to the solution of any 
urgent military problem. No real conflict of interest from either direction 
arose as long as the military business for any company was small compared to 
the civilian business which was carried on by that company. 

It is this picture that has changed since World War II, with the 
enormous expansion in government procurement and expenditures, especially in 
the R&D area. Now with many companies concerning themselves primarily with 
sales to the government and only incidentally to the civilian segment of the 
economy, it is understandable that the question of who should get title should 
be raised, since in many cases the government is already paying for the de¬ 
velopment as well as the product. 
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The series of recent bills relating to patent law in Congress address 

themselves to this problem. The wording of these bills is technical, but the 

intent (for example of McClellan S-1809) can be adequately indicated by our 

(4) 

purpose here by a paraphrase from a recent magazine article: 

For activities financed by the government this bill M provides that the 
government usually shall acquire the principal rights in inventions: 1. made 
during contracts whose purpose directly concerns public health, welfare or 
safety; 2. intended to develop an item intended for commercial use by the 
general public; or 3. in a field of science or technology where there has been 
little experience outside of work funded by the government." 

These principles and conditions seem eminently sound as far as the 
equities in the inventions themselves are concerned. As stated above, it is 
part of American folklore that a patent represents a path to riches since it 
provides a monopoly on manufacture and sale of the product. In fact, this is 
still true for simple items such as hula-hoops, plastic toys, household 
gadgetry, etc. But these are not the kinds of inventions that come out of 
defense technology. In my opinion the key question is, "What happens next 
after the patent is turned over to the public?" If, when an invention financed 
by the government is turned over to the public, several manufacturers immedi¬ 
ately start production and begin to compete for lower price -- then the public 
is served and public title approach is a success. If, on the other hand, the 
manufacturers shun the patent since they no longer have any hope of protecting 
their chance of recovering high development or tooling costs — then the high 
sounding operation of "giving the patent to the public" becomes a completely 
useless gesture, regardless of its political appeal. In fact, it is worse 
than useless; it is negative. By "giving the patent to the public" in such 



instances, it ensures that no manufacturer can pick it up, and the public 
will not recieve its benefit in the market place. 

Based on my experience in the government, the wide variety of cases 
makes for exceptions to any fixed rule. 

In the Pentagon situation the R&D program is so large and diverse 
that, by selection of examples, a case can be made for either government or 
contractor ownership of title. There can be cases where new technology is 
developed entirely at government expense, with automatic fall-out in the 
civilian economy. At the other extreme there can be cases where technology 
developed completely at private expense is brought to bear on urgent military 
problems. 

The most recent review of this problem area led to the Kennedy Memor¬ 
andum and Statement of Policy of 1963. This has proven to be realistic in 
that it provides flexibility for the responsible administrators to protect 
the governments interest but yet be sensitive to the just deserts of con¬ 
tractors in specific situations. Any residual problems that have been ex¬ 
perienced have been more in the carrying out than with the intent or authority 
involved in this policy. 

The possibilities of give-aways are in any case probably greatly 
exaggerated. Government developments usually come in the military or space 
"cost-is-no-object" category, and much further development is needed before 
products can compete in the extremely cost-conscious civilian market. On 
balance, the public is more likely to profit in the long run from a policy 
encouraging the further development for the civilian market, rather than one 
which tends to freeze a development at the governmental cost level. Here, 
as in many cases, the time proven adage applies that -- Everybody*s business 
is nobody*s business." 
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For this reason I feel that the burden of proof should be on the 
government to show that the public would really profit in some manner by a 
patent not given to the contractor. 

Another of the areas of major controversy, according to current 
literature, is that involving the individual inventor and his incentives 
and rights. As one extreme we can read that under modern conditions all 
inventions are team inventions, so that the individual inventor and the 
Patent System are no longer needed. This is indeed patent nonsense! The 
individual inventor is still as important as ever. Xerography by Carlson 
and the Electrolytic capacitor by Ruben are examples of such contributions 
made well after the era of large scale laboratory R&D was begun. Creativity 
is a very personal thing, and no matter how large the laboratory, the "in¬ 
vention" or contribution to the invention is always made by some individual. 
The team does not make the invention; it is made by a member of the team. 

For those of us in the business of research and development I think this is 
axiomatic. 

I have always had the uncomfortable feeling that lawyers know all 
about patents except how they are made, or as I would prefer to express it 
-- how they come about. According to my observations, the key idea emerges 
or crystallizes out of a slow process of trial and error with respect to 
many ideas. There may be the M flash of genius** experience frequently cited 
in patent literature, and the feeling of elation when the key idea is finally 
recognized as a path to success. The invention, however, is rarely born full 
blown -- so that by noting the day and time, calling a witness and writing 
furiously in a note book, the exact nature and time of the invention can be 
recorded for all of posterity. The key idea emerges from among a host of 
other ideas; it does not descend suddenly out of a clear sky like a bolt 
from the blue. 
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For an invention to be made there is invariably a need, or a problem 
to be solved. Such a need will normally be attacked by many people using 
great skill and competence and state-of-the-art techniques. Many technical 
problems yield to this approach, without ever reaching the invention stage. 
Quoting Judge Hand: Nothing is an invention which is the product of "the 

slow but inevitable progress . through trial and error" and of "the 

exercise of persistent and intelligent search for improvement." It is when 
this conventional approach reaches an impasse or at least obviously dimin¬ 
ishing returns that the stage is set for an invention. 

At this point each individual concerned begins to tell himself that 
there must be a better way, and begins to generate ideas for new approaches 
to the problem. These ideas are then filtered for practicality, first by 
the individual and then further by the group if the individual is a member 
of a team. Most of the ideas go by the board, but in rare cases a germ of 
an idea emerges with which no obvious fault can be found. With further 
careful nurturing, this idea begins to take form as promising a qualita¬ 
tively different approach to the solution of the original problem. It can 
only then begin to be recognized as an invention -- or as a quantum-jump 
or break-through, in more recent vernacular. No matter how large the or¬ 
ganization, some certain individual had the key idea and can at this point 
be established as the inventor with at most a few other individuals as con¬ 
tributors . 

As a corollary to the above continuous and sequential process of 
invention (as contrasted with the isolated step-function concept which 
would be more conveniently administered by the Patent Office), it is worth 
emphasizing here that it follows that a claim for an early date for an in¬ 
invention can always be made if the criteria for proven feasibility are 
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correspondingly reduced. I will mention this again later. 

In addition to the controversy as to whether inventions are made by 
individuals or by a team, there is the question of how to reward inventors 
who choose to work as part of a team. It is true that this was not visual¬ 
ized in the early days when the patent system was devised, and the patent 
system is certainly supposed to give incentive to the potentially creative 
individual to go ahead and create. 

Does our present patent system provide adequate incentive for an in¬ 
ventor to invent when he is part of a large team? 

I cannot presume to answer this question, but can only give my im¬ 
pressions. First, let me say that I have been signing papers giving patent 
rights to some employer or other since 1940 when I left work in pure science. 
I have never felt "forced" to sign these papers, as current liberal writings 
never miss an opportunity to imply. Neither threats nor torture were used 
that I can remember, and to the best of my knowledge I wasn't drugged. Then 
why did I sign? 

I believe the answer is that, for me as for most engineers, I like 
to consider myself a professional problem solver. The problems may or may 
not involve the need for inventions, but if they should, I feel as competent 
to invent as the next man. So many technical problems exist which do not 
involve inventions that as a "pro" I personally have preferred to work as a 
problem solver on a salary, rather than as a free lancer seeking riches from 
a single invention. 

Some people just seem to want to work on something difficult, chal¬ 
lenging, and socially significant -- problems too large for attack by a 
single individual. The hope is to make a contribution toward the over-all 
solution which will result in the recognition and approval of one's peers. 
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In these large affairs many kinds of problems arise and many different kinds 
of people are needed — and we are all problem solvers. The people making 
the inventions are making contributions with their particular expertise, as 
professionals, just as is each other member of the over-all group. If the 
over-all group is successful, each member is or should be rewarded -- by money, 
if the operation is commercial, by personal satisfaction in addition if it is 
in the national interest. 

A comparison might be instructive: Let us compare a laboratory to a 
baseball team, with the inventor analogous to a home run hitter. The latter 
could conceivably be paid a fixed amount for each home run, with even a bonus 
for a game-winning home run. No one seems to feel that home run hitters are 
abused, however, for working on a salary and getting salary increases and 
bonuses as rewards for good performance. The professional inventor whether 
in industry or in government is similarly rewarded, and is even more free than 
the baseball player to seek a new employer if he has reason to feel inadequate¬ 
ly appreciated. 

The team approach to invention is an effective method for spreading very 
large risks for very large rewards. In this sense it is no different from other 
forms of insurance. The inventor who chooses to "go-it-alone" is the recipro¬ 
cal of the home owner who chooses not to insure his house. The inventor accepts 
a long period of low returns in the expectation of high rewards later; the home 
owner saves a small premium over a long period of time and hopes to avoid a 
possible conflagration at some future time. 

This is the way it is -- but this is not the way American folklore has 
it. From what I read, the employed inventor "alienates his stake in possible 

patents, etc., etc., . M The implication is that his rights are 

usurped by management and that the incentive to invent intended by the patent 
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system for the individual is no longer effective. However, so long as the 
patent system provides the incentive for management to encourage its employees 
to invent, what has been lost? 

It is the business of management to function in such a manner that the 
productivity of "n" people working together is greater than the productivity 
of "n" people working as individuals. I like to call it introducing drift or 
direction into what would otherwise be Brownian motion. Profit is the index 
or measure of the effectiveness with which management does its job. Manage¬ 
ment has, therefore, every incentive for so arranging the working conditions 
of its technical employees as to encourage invention. In fact, the competi¬ 
tion between industrial laboratories is specifically that of maximizing the 
output of useful technology and therefore of profitable inventions per dollar 
expended for research. 

The myths, however, persist. One of the first things I was able to do 
when joining General Motors was to satisfy myself directly regarding the per¬ 
sistent myths that steam powered cars were known to be better than gas-engine 
powered cars but were held back for commercial reasons -- that forty-mile-per- 
gallon carburetors had been patented and were suppressed to prevent reduction 
in sales of gasoline — and so forth. I can add my observation to that of 
others that the suppressed invention is most certainly a myth.^^ In fact, 
my experience with big industry has found it to lean quite in the opposite 
direction. On numerous occasions when inventions are made which the corpora¬ 
tion chooses not to exploit, the patent rights are transferred or licensed to 
the inventor, who then (sometimes with associates) resigns from the corporation 
as a "spin-off" and starts a small business of hiw own. In the GM laboratories 
this has occurred mainly in connection with instruments which were developed 
for specific uses in the business, but which for commercial reasons the cor¬ 
poration did not wish to manufacure. 
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Based on the above impressions, I would now like to give my reaction 
to some of the more critical aspects of the proposed new patent law. Most 
important to me is the attempt to seek compatibility with other Free World 
patent systems. Modern communications have made the world shrink dramati¬ 
cally. This was brought home to me some time ago when I read the following 
comparison. The horse and buggy of a generation or two ago permitted travel 
at say six miles per hour. The 707 jet plane goes 600 miles per hour. When 
we apply this factor of one hundred to distance, the world is no longer 
25,000 miles in circumference, but only 250! It is no longer 8,000 miles 
in diamter, but only 80! From now on, privacy, independence, and sovereignty 
are going to be hard indeed to come by. 

As one who is convinced that the only way to defeat Communism is to 
out-perform it, I would urge that every effort be made to combine the best 
features of all of the several Free World patent systems, and that the em¬ 
phasis should be on the effectiveness of the system rather than on the con¬ 
venience of control. No doubt the President's Commission did make some 
study of these matters, especially taking into account European experience. 
But in recommending a change to the "first to file" concept the two main 
justifications given seem to be (1) convenience for the Patent Office and 
(2) the tacit assumption that "the first to file is more apt to be the in¬ 
ventor who first appreciated the worth of the invention and promptly acted 
to make the invention available to the public." In my opinion the first of 
these should not be controlling and the second is certainly not convincing. 

In my reading in this area I stumble again, as I stated in the begin¬ 
ning of my talk, on a lack of definition of words. First to file, O.K. -- 
but first to file what? This is the critical point. How is the potential 
flood of half-baked ideas to be controlled? 
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To those of us working in the field it has finally become obvious 
that an invention must be more than a bright idea — it must be a feasible 
and useful device or process. To the general public it is still merely a 
bright idea. In my company we have a large activity called the New Devices 
Section in our Engineering Staff, whose sole duty it is to handle the bright 
ideas that we all get by mail. They arrive at the rate of 700 per month 
and all must be processed and answered as a matter of business courtesy, as 
well as screened for the rare useful nuggets for which we might wish to 
negotiate licensing agreements. 

Over my desk recently have come letters noting that the limitation 
on the electric car lies in the constantly depleting battery, and suggest¬ 
ing a very simple solution -- namely, to use a generator (which never wears 
out I). 

On the face of it this suggestion is so preposterous as to be amusing 
However, in all seriousness there is the germ of an idea here. A hybrid car 
with a small prime mover running continuously, and through a generator charg 
ing a battery, which in turn provides power for the wheels, is indeed a pos¬ 
sibility for future low-smog cars. Actually many companies including GM are 
seriously exploring this possibility. The problem is not to conceive of a 
combination which can work. Many combinations are entirely feasible. The 
problem is to devise one which is really practical and economical. For this 
much experimental work is required. 

Now suppose our enthusiastic inventor continues to follow the litera¬ 
ture and files a series of paper patents approaching closer and closer to 
technical feasibility. At some point long before the experimental work 
necessary to prove commercial practicality is finished, a first-to-file 
patent will be granted to our paper inventor. Is he to receive royalties 
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from other inventors or companies who took the time and trouble for actual 
reduction to practice? Would it be just that the actual inventor should 
be denied the right to use the results of his own extensive work by someone 
who had done much less much later? On the other hand should it really be 
necessary for every inventor who can think up a feasible combination of 
prime mover, generator and battery to file promptly for a patent. Twenty 
years ago we used to say that every time three engineers got together with 
four bottles of beer a new guided missile was bom. Unless more safeguards 
for the first-to-file procedure are revealed than have so far been explained, 

I would predict that the number of claims for inventions for low-smog cars 
alone might quickly approach infinity. 

Certainly the purpose of our patent system should be to encourage and 
reward the true inventor, and not the purveyor of unproven paper proposals. 
"First to file 11 seems to substitute appearance for substance. It is not 
surprising that the patent community is resisting the proposed change -- 
although it is both interesting and significant that in this case the large 
companies (traditionally accused of being most reactionary) are less inclined 
to raise objections than small business and independent patent lawyers. While 
the difference of opinion is real, to me it is reassuring for the long run 
that any conflict between the U.S. and European patent systems is not like 
the difference between the English and the Metric systems, completely ir¬ 
reconcilable . 

Compromises should be possible, and with further discussion and debate, 
opposition may well be reduced to a point where some accommodation to a system 
for world-wide use may become possible. Complete conformity is unnecessary 
to genuine and effective international cooperation. To illustrate, there may 
be compulsory licensing in one country and not another without preventing 
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effective interaction. Scholarly studies to this end might well be a 
project for the Patent Institute to undertake, for considerable give and 
take will be involved and arguments more persuasive than that of convenience 
will be required. 

On the question of the overload of the Patent Office, as a layman I 
do not feel competent to make suggestions. It seems clear that some pro¬ 
cedural change might be possible to reduce the amount of work spent on un¬ 
important claims. Since vested interests are involved, this is as much a 
political as it is a technical matter. Again, a scholarly study by an ob¬ 
jective group would seem to be indicated. In matters of this kind it is 
often useful to take steps to separate carefully the question of what ought 
to be done from the question of what can be done. 

In conclusion and in summary, I wish to be on record that I feel that 
our present patent system and procedure has served us well and promises to con¬ 
tinue to do so. Evolutionary changes certainly may prove to be desirable, but 
even such changes should be made with due caution. The over-all objective must 
be to handle fewer and more significant claims more justly — rather than a 
high volume of weak claims more conveniently. Compared to other activities on 
which much government money is now beiig spent, the cost-effectiveness of 
our patent system, measured in returns to the economy and therefore to the 
tax-paying citizen, is very high indeed. 
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(1) S. C. Gilfillan, Invention and the Patent System , Report for Joint 
Economic Committee, 88th Congress, 2d Session, December 1964. 

U.S. Government Printing Office. 

(2) Technological Innovation: Its Environment and Management , Panel on 
Invention and Innovation, Technical Advisory Board, Department of 
Commerce. U.S. Government Printing Office. 

(3) H. L. Nieburg, In the Name of Science . Quadrangle Books, 1966. 

(4) Scientific Research , Vol. 2, No. 4, April 1967, p. 43. 

(3) Gilfillan, Ibid. , p. 98. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Medical Public Relations • 1331 H Street, N.W. • Washington, D. C. 20005 • Phone 331-6415 


FOR RELEASE AS DESIRED 
June 23, 1967 

Marion M. Corddry, 331-6415 

TOM GILL ESTABLISHES 
GWU MEDICAL PROFESSORSHIP 

Author, forester and foundation executive Tom Gill has 
provided funds toward the endowment of an academic chair at 
The George Washington University School of Medicine in memory 
of his wife. 

The endowment will be known as the Vivian Gill Chair of 
Epidemiology and Environmental Health. Mr. Gill, many times 
a United States delegate or international adviser on worldwide 
problems of conservation, has made an initial grant of more 
than $400,000 toward this new Chair. 

"We are most appreciative of Mr. Gill's generous gesture 
strengthening departmental teaching in the management of rare 
disease and other programs," Medical Dean John Parks said today 
in announcing the gift. 

The memorial chair is in the Department of Epidemiology 
and Environmental Health established at the medical school 
this year and headed by Dr. Jack W. Millar, who will assume 
the first Vivian Gill Professorship. 

The gift represents both Mr. and Mrs. Gill's interest 
in international and medical affairs. The daughter of a 
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physician, Mrs. Gill held a deep reverence for all living 
things. As she accompanied her husband on various world 
missions, she saw the suffering of those whose disease 
went untreated and felt the need to help in some way the 
medical betterment of mankind. The Gills' long association 
with their friend and physician. Dr. Walter A. Bloedorn, 
former GW Medical Dean and onetime Professor of Tropical 
Medicine, seriously influenced their concern for medical 
training and assistance. The new GW department is closely 
identified with global health and the prevention and control 
of disease. 

After obtaining his master's degree in forestry from 
Yale, Mr. Gill joined the U.S. Forest Service as an assistant 
forest ranger. Advancing through the Service, he was given 
charge of its educational activities in 1922. Later he became 
associate editor of American Forests and Forest Life Magazine 
and was named Secretary of the Forestry Foundation in 1926, a 
post he held 34 years. 

The first of his 17 books appeared in 1929, Forests and 
Mankind, co-authored with Charles Lathrop Pack, as was Forest 
Fact s for Schools in 1931. His other books, fiction and non¬ 
fiction, were written between 1930 and 1955 when Tropical 
Forests of the Caribbean was published. 

In 1946 Mr. Gill was named special adviser on forestry 
for the United Nations Commission on Food and Agriculture 
and a year later named Chairman of the FAO Commission on 
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Unexploited Forests. A delegate to the Third World Forestry 
Congress, he helped organize the Fifth Congress in I960. He 
has advised on land utilization in the Far East, on forest 
policy in Japan, Formosa and the Philippines, and been a 
consultant in various international meetings. 

Decorated by France, Germany and Mexico, he was made an 
honorary Doctor Honoris Causa by the University of the Andes, a 
an honorary member of the Society of Filipino Foresters, 

President of the International Society of Tropical Foresters, 
and awarded the Schlich Medal of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

Nearly half a century ago, Mr. Gill made the first mosaic 
map of the U.S. He also made the first forest survey, partly 
aerial, of tropical forests in the Caribbean regions, penetrating 
undiscovered sections. 

Mr. Gill maintains his office at 1500 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W. in Washington. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations. 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 304, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 

(PH) Fairfax County Sun Echo 
Alexandria Gazette 
N. Va. Sun 

Hatchet (S\»»er Record) 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
June 26 , 196? 

Richard A. Kaleh, 676 - 6 I 16 O 

TEN VA. STUDENTS ATTEND G.W.U. 

HIGH SCHOOL JUNIOR HONORS PROGRAM (LIST ATTACHED) 

Pictured from left to right. Miss Jean Gladding, Director of 
Secondary School Junior Honors Program* Susan Landstreet, daughter 
of Mr. andMrs. Barent Landstreet, 9710 St. Andrews Drive, Fairfax, 

Va., a student at Fairfax High School; George Kevin Kelly, son of 
Cmdr. andMrs. George Kelly, 6U$1 Fairland St., Alexandria, Va., a 
student at Thcmas Jefferson High School, Fairfax Co.j and Elizabeth 
Judson Ray, daughter of Major andMrs. Oliver Ray, 81;50 Porter Lane, 
Alexandria, Va., a student at Fort Hunt High, Fairfax Co. These 
students are among ten Virginia high school students who are currently 
attending the first semester of the Summer Session at The George 
Washington University under the Secondary School Junior Honors Pro¬ 
gram in the Division of University Students at GW. Under this pro¬ 
gram, selected students from area high schools enroll in approved 
courses for college credit which can be applied toward degree re¬ 
quirements at GW. 

Selection of students, all of whan have completed their junior 
year at their high school, is based upon academic qualification and 
recommendation by their respective schools. 
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VA. STUDENTS ATTEND GWU (CONT'D) 


In devising the new program, University educators believe that 
study at this level for carefully selected students should provide 
enrichment of the individual's educational background, and offers the 
ability to accelerate in the case of those who are able and willing 
to do so. In addition, the opportunity to mingle with students from 
over 300 institutions who are enrolled in Summer Session at GWU will 
aid in the student's selection of the college he may wish to attend 
later. The other Virginia students are: Merrill I. Blatt, 2001 
Washington Ave., Fredericksburg, Va., a student at James Monroe High; 
JohnM. Frank, 6618 Skyline Court, Alexandria, Va., a student at 
Groveton High} Eugenie L. Nathan, 1800 South Lynn St., Arlington, Va., 
a student at Sidwell Friends High, Wash. D.C.; Mindy W. Perlberg, 

U600 South Four Mile Run, Arlington, Va., a student at Wakefield High; 
Helen M. Rice, U521 Brookside Drive, Alexandria, Va., a student at 
Immaculate Conception, Washington, D.C.; Jane S. Satterwhite, 1616 North 
Howard St., Alexandria,VA., a student at Francis Hammond, Alexandria; 
and Roy M. Williamson, 3205 Glenwood Place, Falls Church, Va., a student 
at J.E.B. Stuart High, Fairfax Co. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

1 . Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 304, Washington , D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 

QTSTt Mont. County Sentinel (PU) 

Suburban Record 
Prince Georges Post 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
June 26, 1967 

Richard A. Kaleh, 676-61*60 


1$ MD. STUDENTS ATTEND GWU HIGH 

SCHOOL JUNIOR HONORS PROGRAM 

Pictured frcm left to right, Dr. R. L. Williams, Ass't Dean of Summer 
Sessions, GWU; Kate Bell, daughter of Mr. andMrs. James C. Bell Jr. 
of 2288 Dunster Lane, Rockville, Md., a student at Winston Churchill 
High, Montgomery Co.;, Charles Howard, son of Lt. Col. andMrs. Ronald 
M, Howard, 536? Auth Rd., Camp Springs, Md., a student at Crossland 
High, P.G. County; Stephanie Nucci, daughter of Mr. andMrs. Elidio 
J. Nucci, 9bOO Stateside Ct., Silver Spring, Md., a student at Regina 
High, P.G. County; and Wendy McAllister, daughter of Mr. andMrs. John 
McAllister, £80ij. Pinelane Drive, Washington, D.C., a student at Cross¬ 
land High School, P.G. County. The students pictured are among fifteen 
Maryland high school students who are currently attending the first 
semester of the Summer Session at The George Washington University 
under the Secondary School Junior Honors Program in the Division of 
University Students at GW. Under this program, selected students fran 
area high schools enroll in approved courses for college credit which 
can be applied toward degree requirements at GW. 

Selection of students, all of whan have completed their junior 
year at their high school, is based upon academic qualification and 
recommendation by their respective schools. 
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MP. STUDENTS AT GWU (CONT'D) 

In devising the new program, University educators believe that 
study at this level for carefully selected students should provide 
enrichment of the individual’s educational background, and offers the 
ability to accelerate in the case of those who are able and willing 
to do so. In addition, the opportunity to mingle with students frcrn over 
300 institutions who are enrolled in Summer Session at GW will aid 
in the student’s selection of the college he may wish to attend later. 

The other Maryland high school students in this program are: 

Mark J. Ashley, 7l*0l* Lansing Drive, Camp Springs, Md. (Crossland High); 
Michael W. Atherton, 2913 Stanton Ave., Silver Spring, Md. (Albert Einstein) 
Sergio Huerta, 8713 Bradnoor Dr., Bethesda, Md., (Walt Whitman High); 

Stephen B. Kanner, 7520 Greer Dr., Oxon Hill, Md. (Crossland High); 

Sondra J. Katz, 10905 Lcmbardy Rd., Silver Spring, Md. (Northwood High); 
Alice A. Kleeman, 5306 Wilson Lane, Bethesda, Md.. (Walt Whitman High); 

Mary H. Lawson, 71*01 New Hampshire Ave., Hyattsville, Md.(High Point High); 
Anne W. Letaw, 1*1*0 Severnside Dr., Severna Park, Md. (Severna Park High); 
Robert S. Levin, 3305 Shirley Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. (Beth-Chevy Chase High) 
Brian D. Riger, 12817 Conn. Ave., Silver Spring, Md. (Wheaton High); 

Deborah M. Shanker, 3821 Palmira Lane* Silver Spring, Md.(Peary High); and 
Gregory R. Shubin, 1*910 Flanders Ave., Kensington, Md. (Walter Johnson)* 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington university 

Office of Public Relations. 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 304, Washington, D. C. 2000f>, Phone 676-6460 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
June 27, 1967 

Richard A. Kaleh, 676 - 6 U 6 O 


15 MD. STUDENTS ATTEND G.W.U. HIGH 

SCHOOL HONORS PROGRAM 


Fifteen Maryland area high school students are among 31 students 
who are currently attending the first semester of the Summer Session at 
The George Washington University under the SECONDARY SCHOOL JUNIOR 
HONORS PROGRAM in the Division of University Students at GW. Under 
this program, selected students fran area high schools enroll in approved 
courses for college credit which can be applied toward degree require¬ 
ments at GW. 

Selection of students, all of whan have completed their junior 
”-«ar at their high school, is based upon academic qualification and 
recommendation by their respective schools. 

In devising the new program. University educators believe that 
study at this level for carefully selected students should provide 
enrichment of the individual's educational background,, and offers the 
ability to accdlerate in the case of those who are able and willing to 
do so. In addition, the opportunity to mingle with students fran over 
300 institutions who are enrolled in summer session at GW will aid in 
the student's selection of the college he may wish to attend later. 
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MD STUDENTS ATGWU (CdlNT'D) 


The Maryland area high school students attending GWU under the 
program are: 

Mark J. Ashley, 7li0h Lansing Dr., Camp Springs, Md. (Crossland High) 

Michael W. Atherton, 2913 Stanton Ave., Silver Spring, Md.(Einstein High) 
KateM. Bell, 2288 Dunster Lane, Rockville, Md. (Winston Churc hill High) 
Charles W. Howard, 536? Auth Rd., Camp Springs, Md. ((Crossland High) 

Sergio Huerta, 8713 Bradmoor Dr., Bethesda, Md. (Walt Whitman High) 

Stephen B. Kanner, 7520 Greer Drive, Oxon Hill, Md. (Crossland High) 

Sondra J. Katz, 10905 Lombardy Rd., Silver Spring, Md. (Northwood High) 

Alice A. Kleesnan, 5306 Wilson Lane, Bethesda, Md. (Walt Whitman High) 

Mary H. Lawson, 7U01 New Hampshire Ave., Hyattsville, Md. (High Point High) 
Anne W. Letaw, LiiO Severnside Dr., Severna Park, Md. (Severna Park High) 
Robert S. Levin, 3305 Shirley Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. (Beth-Chevy Chase High) 
StefanieM. Nucci, 9h00 Stateside Ct., Silver Spring, Md.(Regina High) 

Brian D. Riger, 12817 Conn. Ave. Silver Spring, Md. (Wheaton High) 

Deborah M. Shanker, 3821 Palmira Lane, Silver Spring, Md.(Peary High) 

Gregory B. Shubin, U910 Flanders Ave., Kensington, Md. ( Walter Johnson High) 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM kJLAJsTU 

The George Washington University 

Office oj Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania A \e„ Suite 304, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
June 27, 15*67 

Richard A. Kaleh, 676-61*60 


TEN VA. STUDENTS ATTEND G.W.U. HIGH 

SCHOOL JUNIOR HONORS PROGRAM 


Ten Virginia area high school students are among the thirty-one 
students who are currently attending the first semester of the Summer 
Session at The George Washington University under the SECONDARY SCHOOL 
JUNIOR HONORS PROGRAM in the Division of University Students at GW. 
Under the program, selected students fran area high schools enroll in 
approved courses for college credit which can be applied toward degree 
requirements at GW. 

Selection of students, all of whcm have canpleted their junior 
year at their high school, is based upon academic qualification and 
recanmendation by their respective schools. 

In devising the new program. University educators believe that 
study at this level for carefully selected students should provide 
enrichnent of the individual's educational background, and offers the 
opportunity to accelerate in the case of those who are able and willing 
to do so. In addition, the opportunity to mingle with students fi*an 
over 300 institutions who are enrolled in Summer Session at GWU will 
aid in the student's selection of the college he may wish to attend 
later. 
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VA STUDENTS ATTEND GWU (CONT'D) 

The Virginia area high school students attending the University 
under the program are: 

Merrill I. Blatt, 2001 Washington Ave., Fredericksburg, Va.(Monroe High) 

John M. Frank, 6618 Skyline Court, Alexandria, Va. (Groveton High) 

George K. Kelly, 6l;5l Fairland St. Alexandria, Va. (Jefferson High) 

Susan D. Landstreet, 9710 St. Andrews Dr., Fairfax, Va. (Fairfax High) 

Eugenie L. Nathan, 1800 S. Lynn St., Arlington, Va. (Sidwell Friends High) 

Mindy W. Perlberg, U600 South Four Mile Run, Arlington, Va.(Wakefidd High) 
Elizabeth J. Ray, 8US>0 Porter Lane, Alexandria, Va. (Fort Hunt High) 

Helen M. Rice, U521 Brookside Drive, Alexandria, Va. (Immaculate Conception) 
Jane S. Satterwhite, 1616 North Howard St., Alexandria, Va. (Hammond High) 
RoyM« Williamson, 3205 Glenwood Place, Falls Church, Va. (J.E.B. Stuart High) 
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The Public Relations Office / 2025 H Street, N. W. / FEderal 8 0250 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 



FOR RELEASE AS DESIRED 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1967 
Betsy Ott, 676-6467 


James Adler, formerly of Amsterdam, has been appointed 
Director of Resources at The George Was ington University. 

A former Assistant Director of Development at Georgetown 
University, Mr. Adler fills a newly created pest in the 
University's Resources office. 

A graduate of Georgetown University, Adler served also 
as Manager of the Commercial Department for the Board of 
Trade in Washington, D.C. 

At George Washington, Adler will be responsible for the 
Annual Support Program. He will also be involved in GW's 
"Program for Greatness," a fund-raising campaign. 
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The Public Relation Office / 302S H Street, N. W. / FEderal 8-02SO 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


^PoS^ S-rflf?., k)fc,uJ>S 

FOR RELEASE AS DESIRED 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1967 
Betsy Ott, 676-6467 


A grant of $194,940 will fund the new Special Education 
Instructional Material Center at The George Washington 
University. 

Sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, the Center 
will be involved in the research and evaluation of educational 
materials for the handicapped and retarded children. Part of 
a national program which sponsors 13 similar centers, it 
will serve five middle Atlantic states. 

According to Raymond S. Cottrell, director of the Center 
at The George Washington University, the Center will be a 
source for curriculum materials as well as learning aids 
and additional audio-visuals used in the instruction of 
handicapped youths. 

Included in the present program are plans to develop 
evaluation of classroom learning as well as demonstrations 
of materials utilized in such learning. 
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The Public Relation Office / 2025 H Street, N. W. / FEderal 8-0250 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY . WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 



FOR RELEASE AS DESIRED 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1967 
Betsy Ott, 676-6467 


Two staff positions have been filled at The George 
Washington University during June. 

Joining the Public Relations staff at GWU is Miss Betsy 
Ott, a June graduate of Ohio University. Miss Ott has been 
appointed Academic News Director. A cum laude graduate of 
the School of Journalism, she has worked in hospital and 
university public relations. 

Filling a newly created post of Director of Resources 
in the University's Resources office is James Adler, a 
former Assistant Director of Development at Georgetown 
University. A Georgetown graduate, Adler also served as 
Manager of the Commercial Department for the Board of Trade 
in Washington, D.C. 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Aye., Suite 304, Washington, D C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR RELEASE after 12 noon, 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


GWU RECEIVES FORD GRANT 

The George Washington University today announced receipt of a 
grant of $300,000 from the Ford Foundation for an intergovernmental 
pilot demonstration of modern techniques for program planning and 
budgeting for states and local governments. The demonstration will 
be administered by the State-Local Finances Project of the 
university and will involve five cities, five states, and five 
counties. 

George Washington University President Dr. Lloyd H. Elliott 
described the project as part of The George Washington University's 
commitment to bringing into closer working relationship the academic 
community, with its unique research resources, and the non-academic 
community with its resources of experience and trained manpower. He 
called the project, which is known as the 5-5-5 project, a "challenge 
and an opportunity for the university to contribute to the search 
for rational and efficient allocation of public resources through 
the application of modern scientific research to the affairs of 
government." 

Dr. Selma J. Mushkin, who has been director of the State-Local 
Finances Project of the university since June, 1964, will be in charge 
of the 5-5-5 project. 
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The five states invited to participate in the pilot project 
are: California, Michigan, New York, Vermont and Wisconsin. The 
counties are: Dade (Florida); Davidson (Tennessee); Los Angeles 
(California); Nassau ( New York) ; and Wayne (Michigan). The cities 
are: Dayton (Ohio); Denver (Colorado); Detroit (Michigan); New Haven 

(Connecticut); and San Diego (California). 

Purpose of the project is the modernization of government 
planning, utilizing the latest analytical approaches to meet the 
social as well as economic needs of the citizens of each participating 
jurisdiction. It will provide a testing at the state and local 
level of the programming-planning-budgeting system initiated by the 
federal Department of Defense in 1961 and later applied by Presidential 
directive to all the major non-defense federal agencies. More 
effective and efficient government is the objective. 

An advisory board will direct the policy of the project and 
provide for exchange of information among the fifteen participating 
levels of government. Represented on the thirteen-man advisory board 
are The Council of State Governments, The International City 
Managers Association, The National Association of Counties, The 
National Governors’ Conference, The National League of Cities, and 
The U.S. Conference of Mayors. The Chairman of the Board is Mr. 

Frank Bane, former chairman of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. Other individual members are: 

Professor Harvey Brazer, University of Michigan; Dr. Jesse Burkhead, 
Maxwell School, Syracuse University; Dr. Gerhard Colm, National 
Planning Association; Professor James W. Martin, University of Kentucky 
Dr. Harvey Perloff, Resources for the Future; and Dr. William S. 


Vickrey, Columbia University. 
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The pilot demonstration will extend over a one-year period 
at which time the State-Local Finances Project staff will report 
to the Advisory Board on the experiences of the jurisdictions and 
will recommend on the feasibility and desirability of the 
application of the project's findings to other jurisdictions. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania A ve.. Suite 304, Washington. D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
June 30, 1967 

Richard A. Kaleh, 676-61*60 


PROF. GIBBS HONORED AT G.V.U. TESTIMONIAL 




Frederic H. Gibbs, Professor of Hospital Administration and Director 
of Programs in Health Care Administration at The George Washington Univer¬ 
sity, was honored at a testimonial dinner and dance on Saturday evening. 
May 20, 1967 , in the Ballroan East of the Washington Hilton Hotel on the 
occasion of his retirement as Chairman of the Department of Health Care 
Administration. 

Professor Gibbs, who will continue as Professor of Hospital Admini¬ 
stration, has held the chairmanship since 1959. Approximately 200 honored 
guests, faculty, alumni, and students attended the event, sponsored by 
the George Washington University Alumni Association for Health Care Ad¬ 
ministration in recognition of Professor Gibbs* contribution as an edu¬ 
cator in the field of health care administration. Among the guests were 
hospital and nursing home administrators and professional people frcm 
governmental, educational, and consulting agencies. 

At the testimonial, on behalf of the Alumni Association, President 
James P. Swenson announced the establishment of the Frederic H. Gibbs 
Scholarship Fund in perpetuity by the Alumni Association for Health 
Care Adninistration at G.W.U. The Class of 1968 President of the grad¬ 
uate program in Health Care Administration, Theodore Scharfenstein, also 
announced the establishment of an award for scholastic excellence to be 

granted annually which will be known as the Frederic H. Gibbs Award. 
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PROF GIBeS HONORED AT GWU (CONT'P) 

Presiding at the testimonial dinner was Dr. Charles Letoumeau, 
President of Letoumeau Associates and Professorial Lecturer at GWU # 
In a testimonial speech. Dr. James C. Dockeray, Dean of the School of 
Government and Business Adninistration at GW* outlined the history of 
the Health Care Administration program at George Washington and spoke 
highly of Professor Gibbs' role in its development. George Bugbee, 
Director of the Center for Health Adninistration Studies at the Univ¬ 
ersity of Chicago, delivered the principal address at the dinner. 
Alvin Powers, Assistant Director of Sinai Hospital in Baltimore, Md., 
was chairman for the planning of the testimonial event. 
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